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asleep. How to save himself from discovery by day l 


THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY. 
(From the Remains of the Rev. C. Wolfe.) 


I must tune up my harp’s broken string, 
For the fair has commanded the strain, 

But yet such atheme willl sing, 
That I think she’ll not ask me again. 


For I'll tell her—Youths blossom is blown, 
And that beauty the flower must fade; 
(And sure if a lady can frown, 


She'll frown at the words I have said.) 


The smiles of the rose-bud how fleet! 
They come—and as quickly they fly: 

The violet how modest and sweet! 
Yet the Spring sees it open and die. 


How snow-white the lily appears, 
Yet the life ofa lily’s a day; 

And the snow that it equals, in téars 
To-morrow must vanish away. 


Ah, Beauty! of all things on earth 
How many thy charms most desire! 

Yet beauty in youth has its birth,— 
And beauty with youth must expire. 


Ah, fair ones! so sad is the tale, 
That my song in my sorrow [ steep, 
And where I intended to rail, 


I must lay down my wild harp and weep. 


But virtue indignantly seized 
The harp as it fell from my hand; 

Serene was her look, though displeased, 
As she uttered her awful command: 


“ Thy tears and thy pity employ, 
For the thoughtless, the giddy, the vain,— 
But those who my a enjoy, 
The tears and thy pity disdain. 


“ For beauty alone ne’er bestow’d 
Such a charm as religion has lent; 

And the cheek of a belle never glow’d 
With a smile like the smile of content. 


“ Time’s hand, and the pestilence-rage, 
No hue, no complexion can brave, 
For beauty must yield to old age, 
But I will not yield to the grave.” 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.]} 
FRIENDSHIP, 
A TALE, BY A LADY. 
(Continued. ] 

Henry was guarded through an opposite door, and 
the sound of receding steps so on died on the listeni 
ear of Carlos. “ We'll soon show him a little of life,” 
said one of the band. ‘He'll be a fine fellow yet.” 
‘‘ He does’n want for bravery, I can see that by his 
looks,” said another fierce looking being: —“ some 
foolish thoughts about conscience, keep him from 
his work; but if he does’nt show a better will, and 
become one of us—I'm for making good riddance of 
one that may:turn traitor. The dead tell no talee— 
‘sa wild night.” After much rude conversation, 
with savage bursts of laughter, the ruffians having 
made their repast, laid down on the floor—and Car- 
los soon found by their breathing that they were 


light, he knew not:—and could he even have found 
his way out of the castle into the storm, which now 
raged with uncommon violence, without passing 
through the room occupied by the robbers, worlds 
would not have tempted him to leave his friend to 
the peril of his situation. He resolved to keep his 
station till morning, and then, if possible, to conceal 
himself. By the hour of dawn, the tempest died 
away in low mournings; and the sun arose in his 
brightness on the wild desolation of the scene around 
the old castle. When the ruffians began to move, 
Carlos glided from the vicinity, where probably dis- 
covery would have been death, and through a door- 
less passage, entered what appeared to have been 
a spacious hall. An opposite passage led to the open 
air; but there Carlos deemed it unsafe to venture, 
till the departure of the robbers. He soon heard 
footsteps passing through the room he had left.— 
They approached the one to which he had betaken 
himself, and hastily concealing himself behind an old 
pillar, he escaped the sight of three of the bandits 
who left the castle by that way. Judging, by voices 
in a different direction, that the rest of party had al- 
so left the castle, he ventured cautiously to return 
to the inner appartment, when ina few moments, 
amidst a sudden shout, and a rush of voices, his ear 
caught the words, “‘ we'll find the rascal.” Poor 
Chesnut had innocently betrayed, that a traveller 
was in the casfle. Footsteps were heard hurrying 
in different directions, and three or four persons sud- 
denly entered the room where the party had slept, 
and hastily approached that in which Carlos wascon- 
cealed. At that moment of extreme jeopardy, when, 
in the desperation of a courage which knows no me- 
dium between freedom and death; he firmly grasped 
his sword, his hand, guided by an unseen power, 
placed in dauntless resolution on the wall, touched 
a secret spring. He saw a moving, as of a slowly 
opening door, and with the velocity of thought sprng- 
ing into the passage, he closed the door, which was 
instantly in its former situation, and leaping forward 
into the darkness of an unknown place, he cleared a 
flight of steps, and found himself, without a ray of 
light, surrounded by deadly damps and desolation.— 
Rejoicing, even in such an escape, he remained quiet, 
till, apparently wearied of their search, the robbers 
left the castle. He heard, as far above him, the in- 
distinct mingling of voices, and after a while, the 
faint trampling of horses over the hollow sounding 
ground.. When his eye had become so accustomed 
to the darkness that it had recovered its power of 
vision, he perceived at @ distance, a faint glimmer- 
ing; and groping his way towards the appearance, 
he found that the light of day was admitted here and 
there through the crevices of the decaying walls.— 
This circumstance excited a hope that he might disco- 
ver an aperture large enough te admit of his eseape; 


that ruin, than go thence leaving his friend a cap- 
tive. Yet the thought of the poor old Jew, and his 
lost daughters, excited almost the energy of despair. 
How did he long for emancipation, and a giant’s arm! 
Still to leave Henry in captivity was utterly impos- 
sible. While engaged in forming a plan of escape 
for himself and his friend, he heard a low sound. as 
the voice of a hopeless prisoner. He believed—he 
felt—that it might be the voice of him whom he had 
loved as a brother, though the sound was so faint, so 
indefinite, that he could not, by the hearing of the 
ear, distinguish the identity of that which his soul 
felt. He moved forward in the darkness till his hand 
rested ona wall, and then in a low, but audible 
voice, pronounced the name of Henry:—for a while 
there was silence—it was the. silence of astonish- 
ment and delight. The next instant there was a 
soul-thrilling response—the single word Carlos—con- 
veyed in its sound, the unutterable feelings of a full 
heart. When the friends had recovered from the 
deep emotions of such a moment to the power of con- 
versation, Carlos asked Henry if he could direct him 
toa passage which might give them a meeting. He 
knew of but one; and Carlos, remembering the di- 
rection in which he had seen his friend led off on the 
preceding night, almost despaired of speedily ob- 
taining an interview face to face;—for he knew not 
how, even could he regain the stairs, to find in the 
darkness, the secret spring which would open his 


|; way to the apartments above;—and besides, he 


thought some of the robbers might return to watch 
for the possible appearance of the traveller or spy, 
who, as they had reason to suppose, was concealed 
in some part of the ruin. Ina low and cautious 
voice, he assured his friend that he would not leave 
the castle without him, and after waiting two or 
three hours, he found the flight of steps, and ventur- 
ed to ascend; and impatient of farther delay, he pas- 
sed his hand carefully over the place where, accord- 
ing to his recollection; was the ‘secret door. No 
opening passage admitted the light of day, till almost 
despairing of success, he was about to give over for 
a season, the attempt, when the spring met his seek- 
ing hand. The door opened—and determined to re- _ 


ed onward. Solitude and silence reigned through - 
the apartments; and knowing not where to find the 
passage leading to the place of Henry’s confinement, 
he ventured into the court. There remained his 
poor horse, as he had left him. © This circumstance 
renewed his suspicions that some of the robbers 
might be about the castle watching for his departure. 
He ventured to lead the poor animal to alittle stream, 
and after replacing him, and gathering for him some 
grass, he returned,and with keen glance, and cau- 
tious step, moving from room to room, he at length 


but he resolved rather to die amidst the desolation of 


ofthe castle. From this heigfth he descried on the 


sign his liberty, and the cause of his friend, but with my 
life, Carlos manfully, with his sword drawn, proceed- 
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bridge, a small party of men, evidently in the atti- 
tude of watching; and he felt that could he even 
gain admittance to Henry, this was not the time for 
escape He descended and again returned into out- 
er air. As he slowly walked around the castle, 
avoiding only that side which might give a view of 
him to the party on the bridge, he discovered a large 
aperture in the wall, and it was evident that the 
stones composing the heap on the earth, had fallen 
very recently; probably occasioning the noise which 
had awaked him the night before. He suddenly heard 
approaching steps—some of the watch had left their 
station, and-were near him. By aslight glance he 
saw that as yet he was undiscovered; and hastily en- 
tering the opening inthe wall, he escaped their 
sight. Another tedious: hour had elapsed, when 
Carlos, whose ear was awake to every sound, heard 
the robbers again leave the castle. As they passed 
the breach, which happily they did not notice as a 
new one, he caught the words, ‘I suppose the poor 
rascal sneaked off in the night.” “* We'll have better 
business,” said another speaker, “ than to stay watch- 
ing here, like a pack of lazy villains:—let us join our 
comrades. ” On they went towards the bridge, lead- 
ing off poor Chesnut. Carlos hastened from his 
hiding place, hastily re-ascended tothe old western 
tower, and saw the party leave the bridge. They were 
soon beyond his sight. He now returned to the sub- 
terranean apartment, where, through the wall, he 
again heid a low conversation with Henry, who in- 
formed him, that he had just been furnished with 
_ refreshment. They both concluded that they must 
encounter much danger in their attempt to escape, 
since they saw no other way than to wait till Henry 
should be admitted to sup with the robbers. It was 
advisable, Carlos told him, that he should endea- 
vour to appear cheerful, as on such an appearance 
might depend his being permitted to remain with 
them through the night, in the course of which he 
might escape. For himself he concluded to seek a 
place of concealment within the broken wall and 
remain there till his his friend might join him. This 
was their plan, and they now agreed that they would 
endeavour to compose themselves to sleep for an 
hour or two, that they might be refreshed for its ac- 
complishment. Henry had already informed his friend 
that on the death of his grandfather, he had visited 
Spain for the sole: pleasure of meeting him:—that on 
his arrival, he had, without any unnecessary delay, 
sat off for the city of Toledo, and that on horseback 
and unattended, on the evening of a cloudy day, 
when within a few miles of the city, he had been 
attacked by a small party of highway men, who, hav- 
ing robbed him of his money, his watch and ring, 


were proceeding to deprive him of life, when one, ap- 


pearing to belong to the party, yet more humane 
than the rest, rode up and persuaded them to spare 
him, telling them that the way to strengthen their 
cause was ‘sometimes to exercise kindness. Man 
clings to life; and Henry, though he would not falsi- 
_fy his conscience by a promise to join them in their 
» deeds of darkness, yet refrained from expressing his 
~ “abhorance;—and believing that he would yield for 
the sake of his life, they conducted him through ob- 
scure roads, to their haunt, where they were soon 
joined by their companions. He had now been with 
them several weeks, but had been taken out with 
them but once, when they attacked the family of a 
nobleman, engaged in a journey. As the resistance 
was but feeble, Henry was spared the harrowing 
sight of blood. But his show of assistance was so 
faint that the leader, apprehensive if he continued 


averse to, his new course, that he might some day 


betray them, confined him, in the thought that suf- 


feriag might bend his spirit to. their purpose. 

At midnight the robbers returned and Henry was 
taken from his dungeon. It was no mockery for him 
to appear cheerful, as his friend had desired; for the 
thought of speedy emancipation, though mingled 
with doubt and anxiety; aud the knowledge that his 
beloved Carlos was near him, elevated his spirit, so 
that he could join in the hilarity of his boisterous 
companions almost without an effort—while, for the 
success of his anticipated enterprise, he endeavoured 
to forget they were outlawed enemies of their kind, 
and to remember only that they were men. In 
this way checking the involuntary shudder of abhor- 
rance at the thought of a subsistence thus obtained 
by rapine and murder, he mingled with them in some 
sort, as if he had brought his mind to their dreadful 
trade. They marked the change, and well pleased, 
believed that discipline had effected it. Henry was 
asked if he had heard any noise in the castle in the 
day. He replied in the negative, as in truth he had 
not; for Carlos moved so lightly above him, that no 
sound had reached his low prison. “ It is strange 
how the horse should come here without a rider,” 
said one. With deep interest, though with seeming- 
ly carelessness, Henry listened toevery word. The 
leader blamed the party who had been seen by Car- 
los on the bridge, for leaving their post:—but the 
subject was soon changed,and after wondering that 
Pedro, who a few days before had headed a part of 
the band on an expedition of the object of which 
Henry was ignorant—after wondering much that he 
had not returned, they arranged themselves to sleep, 
suffering Henry to remain with them, though they 
took the precaution to place him between two of the 
most powerful men of their party. Ina few mo- 
ments the loud conversation and rude jests of the rob- 
bers become less boistegous, till only here and there 
a solitary remark, or a short reply, was heard; and 
soon the old castle was wraptin silence. Henry 
seemed asleep; but his waking spirit was watching 
as for its life:—and having endeavoured to ascertain 
the identity of each nearer and more distant breath- 
ing in the apartment, he ventured gently and grad- 
ually to change his position. His formidable guard 
were still as death—he rose slowly—an iron grasp 
was instantly around his ancle. He stood firm, 
knowing that under Providence his life now depend- 
ed on his self-possession. The Herculean hand grad- 
ually relaxed its hold, and the slightly disturbed 
slumber was again deep like that of the dead. It 
was a night of swift clouds rushing over the pale 
moon, which often, though partialty obscured, impart- 
ed to many a waking eye, a pensive*gladness, and to 
many a benighted traveller, cheering and assistance. 
Henry cautiously made his way among the prostrate 
forms, and having reached the door, he removed, 
with as little noise as possible, the ponderous timber 


which had been placed as a protection from noctur- 


nal alarms, and moving carefully forward he reach- 
ed in safety, the outer passage. Here he was again 
obliged to remove an obstacle almost beyond his un- 
assisted strength. ‘With a fearful joy, dreading dis- 
covery, he at length found himself beneath the open 


canopy of heaven. 
[To be next week, ] 


THE EXILE OF SCIO. 

. _ Extracted from “ Letters from the Levant.” 

‘“ The following day a strong head wind detained 
us till evening, beating through the straits of Scio, 
and alternately tacking from its wooded coast to 
Chesme and Asia Minor. This beautiful arm of the 


z= 


sea, once celebrated asthe scene of the defeat of An- 
tiochus, has in later days been rendered doubly inter- 
esting by the struggles of Greece; it was at Chesme, 
that in 1'770 the Russian Admiral Orlow destroyed the 
Ottoman fleet, and it was in this same strait that in 
1822 the modern Themistocles consigned to destruc- 
tion the author ofthe Sciote Massacre. The view 
on either shore was splendidly beautiful: but on beth, 
the associations of memory cast a feeling of disgust 
over every object; wecould not look on the verdant 
hills of Scio whithout a shuddering recollection of 
the slaughter that had so lately stained them, whilst 
the opposite and equallybeautiful coast was alike de- 
testable as the home of its perpetrators. But whilst 
to us the scene was any thing but a pleasing one, 
there was one individual on board our vessel to whom 
the sight of this devoted island served tosummon up 
the most heart-rending reflections. This was a young 
Greek lady of twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age, a native ofthe island, a witness to its massacre, 
and a destitute exile in consequence of the murder 
of her family. She was now on her way with us to 
Smyrna, in order to place herself under the protection 
of a distant relative whom she hoped, though faint- 
ly, to find still surviving. She sat all day upon the 
deck, watchiug with wistful eyes the shores of her 
native island: at every approach which our. vessel 
made towards it, she seemed starting to recognize 
some scene that had once been familiar, or perhaps 
some now-deserted home that had once been the shel- 
ter of her friends; and when, on the opposite tack, 
we again neared the Turkish coast, she turned her 
head back upon its hated hills to watch the re- 
treating shores of her desolated home. I had not been 
aware of her being on board, as her natural retiring 
habits had prevented her appearing upon deck during 
the early part of the voyage; but as she drew near 
Scio, feeling seemed to overcome edacation and pre- 
judice, and she sat all day beneath the awning to sa- 
tiate herself with gazing and with recollection. 
Towards evening we drew near the ruined town, 
built on the sea shore, at the foot of a wooded hill, 
which had been the site of the ancient city of Scio. 
Its housesseemed all roofless and deserted, whilst the 
numerous groups of tall and graceful cypresses which 
rose amidst them contrasted sadly with the surroun- 
ding desolation; all was solitude and silence; we could 
not descry a single living creature on the beach, 
whilst from the shattered fortress on the shore, the 
blood-red flag of Mahomed waved in crimson pride 
above the scene ofits late barbarous triumph. At 
sunset the wind changed; we passed the Spalmadores 
and Ipsara, and rounding the promontory of Erythre, 
entered the bay of Smyrna. As we caught the last 
glimpse of the ruins of Scio, the unfortunate lady 
pointed out the remains of a house to the north of the 
town, which had been her father’s; it was now in ru- 
ins, and as clearly as we could discern, appeared to 
be of large dimensions, and situated on one of the 
most picturesque points of Scio. Her name she said 
was Kalerdji, and her. father had been one of the 
commissioners for collecting the revenue of the Sultan 
from the gum-mastic ofthe Island. On the breaking 
out of the revolution in the Moroa, strongapprehen- 
sions of a similar revolt in Scio were entertained in 
the Divan, anda number of the most distinguished 
Greeks of the Island were selected to be sent to Con- 
stantinople as hostages for the loyalty of the remain- 
der; amongst these were her father and her only 
brother: herself, her mother, and two elder sis- 
ters being left alone in Scio. Tranquillity continued 
undisturbed in the island for more than a year; though 
the accounts of the reiterated successes of the 
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Moreots were daily stirring up the energies of the 
inhabitants, whose turbulence was only suppressed 
bythe immediate dread of the Turkish garrison in the 
Genoese fortress on the beach, the only strong hold 
in Scio. 

One evening, however, a squadron of three vessels 
manned with Samians, entered the haroour, attacked 
the unsuspecting garrison, and aided by the lowest 
rabble of the town, succeeded in despatching the 
guard and taking possession of the fortress. But the 
deed was done without calculation, and could be 
productive of no beneficial result; the fort was un- 
tenable, and on the almost immediate arrival of the 
Ottoman fleet, a capitulation without a blow ensued. 
The news brought by the hostile armament caused 
the instant execution of the ill-fated hostages the mo- 
ment the accounts of the revoltshad reached the Porte. 
Overwhelmed with grieffor the loss of their only 
and dearly beloved protectors, the family of Kalerdji 
spent the few intervening days in vain but poignant 
regret, and,‘in the seclusion of their bereft mansions, 
knew nothing of what was passing at the town; 
where whilst the Greeks were occupied in suppli- 
cations and submission to the Captain Pacha, and the 
Turks in false protestations offorgiveness and amnes- 
ty, the troops of the Sultan disembarked at the for- 
tress. Atlength the preparations of slaughter were 
completed, and the work of death commenced. 


It was on the evening of the third day from the ar- 
rival of the Turkish admiral that the family of the 
wretched being who lived to tell the tale, described 
the flames that rose from the burning mansions of 
their friends, and heard in the calm silence of twi- 
light, the distant death-scream of their butchered 
townsmen; whilst a few flying wretches, close pursued 
_ by their infuriate murderers, told them but too truly 
of their impending fate. As one of the most impor- 
tant in the valley, their family was almost the first 
marked out for murder, and ere they had a moment 
to think of precaution, a party of Turkish soldiers 
beset the house, which afforded but few resources 
for refuge or concealment. From a place of imper- 
fect security, the distracted Phrosine was an invo- 
luntary witness to the murder of her miserable sisters, 
aggravated by every insult and indignity suggested 
by brutality and crime, whilst her frantic mother was 
stabbed upon the lifelesscorpses of her violated off- 
spring. Satiated with plunder, the monsters left the 
house in search of further victims, whilst she crept 
from her hiding place to take a last farewell of her 
butchered parent, and fly for refuge to the mountains. 


She had scarcely dropped a tear over the immolated 
remains of all that was dear to her, and madea step 
towards the door, when she perceived a fresh party 
of demons already at the threshold. Too late to re- 
gain her place of refuge, death, with allits aggravated 
horrors, seemed now inevitable, till on the moment 
she adopted an expedient. She flew towards the 
heap of slaughter, smeared herself with the still ooz- 
ing blood of her mother, and falling on her face beside 
her, she lay motionless as death. The Turksentered 
the apartment, but finding their errand anticipated, 
were again departing, when one of them, obsérvin 
a brilliant sparkling on the finger of Phrosine, re- 


turned to secure it. He liftedthe apparently lifeless || 


hand, and attempted to draw it off; it had, however, 
‘been too long, too dearly worn; it was the gift of her 
affianced husband, and tarried till it was now only to 
be withdrawn from the finger by an effort. The 
Turk, however, made but quick work, after in vain 
twisting her delicate hand in every direction to ac- 
complish his purpose, he drew a knife from his gir- 


dle, and-commenced slicing off the flesh from ‘he fin- 
ger. This was the last scene she could remember. 

It was midnight when she awoke from the swoon 
into into which her agony and her efforts to conceal 
it had thrown her; and she lay cold and benumbed, 
surrounded by the now clotted streams of her last 
loved friends. Necessity now armed her with en- 
ergy: no time was left for consideration, and day 
would soon be breaking. She rose, and still faint 
with terror and the loss of blood, flew to a spot 
where the valuables of the house had been securedi 
disposing of the most portable about her person, she 
took her way to the mountains. She pointed out to 
us the cliff where she had long lain concealed, and 
the distant track by whiehshe had gained it, through 
a path at every step impeded by the dead or dying re- 
mains of her countrymen. ~ By the time she imagin- 
ed the tide of terror had ftowed past, when she no 
longer observed fom her lofty refuge the daily pur- 
suits and murder of the immolated Sciots, and when 
she saw the Ottoman fleet sail from the harbour be- 
neath its crimson pennon, now doubly tinged with 
blood, she decended, with her fugitive companions, 
to the opposite shore of the island. 


“THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 
“We know not where the following story came 
from; but, as it givés a droll picture of a methodical 
and preserving Dutchman, it may not prove unenter- 
taining. ““T'wo English gentlemen once stepped into a 
coffee house in Paris, where they observed a tall, odd 
looking man, who appeared not to be a native, sitting 
at one of the tables, and looking around with the most 
stone-like gravity of countenance upon every object. 
Soon after the two Englishmen entered, one of them 
told the other that a celebrated dwarf had arrived at 


Paris. At thisthe grave looking personage above 


mentioned opened his mouth and spake: ‘I arrive,’ 
said he, ‘thou arrivest, he arrives, we arrive, you ar- 
rive, they arrive.’ The Englishmen whose remark 
seemed to have suggested this mysterious speech, 
stepped up to the stranger and asked, ‘ Did you speak 
to me, Sir?’ ‘I speak,’ replied the stranger ,‘thou speak- 
est, he speaks, we speak, they speak.’ ‘How is this!’ 
said the Englishman,‘ do you mean to insult me?’ 
The other replied, ‘I insult, thou insultest, he insults, 
we insult, you insult, they insult.’ ‘This is too much,’ 
said the Englishman; ‘I will have satisfaction—if you 
have any spirit with your rudeness come along with 
me.’ “To this defiance the imperturable stranger re- 
plied, ‘I come, thou comest, he comes, we come, you 
come, they come;’ and thereupon he arose with great 
coolness, and followed his challenger. In those days, 
when every gentleman wore a sword, duels were 
speedily despatched. They went into a neighbouring 
alley, and the Englishman unsheathing his weapon, 
said to his antagonist, ‘Now; Sir, you must fight me.’ 
—‘I fight,’ replied the other, drawing his sword, ‘thou 
fightest, he fights, we fight,—here he made a thrust 
—‘you fight, they fight;’ and here he disarmed his ad- 
versary. ‘Well,’ said the Englishman, you have the 
best of it, and I hope-you are satisfied.’ ‘Iam satis— 
fied,’ said the original, sheathing his sword, ‘thou art 


8 || satisfied, he is saiisfied, we are satisfied, you are sat- 


isfied, they are satisfied."—I am glad every body is 
satisfied,’ said the Englishman, ‘but pray leave off 
quizzing me in this strange manner, and tell me what 
is your object, if you have any, in doing so.’ The 
grave gentleman now, for the first time, became in- 
telligible. ‘Iam a Dutchman,’ said he, ‘ and am learn- 


ing your language. I find it very difficult to remem- 
ber the peculiarities of the verbs, and my tutor hasad- 


vised me, in order to fix them in my mind, to conju- 


gate every English verb that I hear spoken. This I 
have made it a rule to do; I don’t like to have my place 
broken in upon while they are in operation, or I would 
have told you of this: before.’ The Englishmen 
laughed heartily at this explanation, and invited the 
conjugating Dutchman to dine with them; ‘I will dine,’ 
replied he, ‘thou wilt dine, he will dine, we will dine, 
you will dine, they will dine, we will all dine togeth- 
er.’ This they accordingly did, and it was difficult to 


most perseverance.” 


INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. 


Whatever genius or acquirements a man may pos- 
sess, independence of mind will, be requisite to give 
vigour to his thoughts and actions, and energy to his 
character; without it the mind, distrustful of its pow- 
ers, or acquirements, however respectable they may 
be, timidly yields to the syren sloth, the fell destroyer 
of all hope of mental improvement. ! 

Suppose a man furnished with the means of im- 
provement, and his mind stored with ideas, yet, 
without that innate independence of mind which will 
prompt him to scrutinize opinions, and decide on their 
merits—to deduce scientific and moral inferences 
from the phenomena of nature, and occurrences of 
life; versatility of mind will render his theories fu- 
tile, and his actions indeterminate. Opinions gene- 
rally received, in science, customs and morals, espe- 
cially when sanctioned by the concurrence of the wise 
and the good, are unquestionably entitled to respect 
and reverence. 

If to this source of influence we add the prejudices 
of education, and proneness to admiration of favorite 
authors and opinions; we will find it equally impor- 
tant and difficult to preserve that impartiality which 
will-enable us to view things in a just light, to search 
steadily after truth, without inclining either to the 
right or left, valuing it for its intrinsic worth, not on 
account of popular applause, or triumph over an Op- 
ponent. By a mind thus regulated, truth will be cor- 
dially received, whether derived from the researches 
of others, or suggested by the facts which have come 
under our own observation. 

This independence of mind is important, not only 
on account of its influence in preserving from error, 
both in theory and practice, and producing correct- 
ness in our opinions and conduct; but it 1s mm itself a 
source of sublime enjoyment to the possessor. It 
preserves the mind open to the reception of truth: and 
weare so formed by nature, that the reception of 
truth is the chief requisition of happiness. What 
can be more pleasing, than the contemplation of the 
works of nature, when on every hand we see displayed 
the wisdom and beneficence of their Author, in crea- 
ting beings capable of intellectual improvement, and 
the enjoyment of happiness; and in the beautiful or- 
der and mutual dependence, exhibited in every grade 
of existence. It raises the mind from the sensual 
gratifications which render it the prey of discontent 
and misery, to the contemplation of more sublime 
objects, and to converse with the high Author of na- 
ture; which alone can inspire true dignity of charac- 
ter. 

Independence of mind also fitsa man for recelving 
and imparting pleasure in the social circles of life. It 
exempts him from the corroding passions to which in- 
ferior minds are subject,and produces 4 © L 
and magnanimity, which renders him amiable in the 
view of those with whom he associates. He is free 
from many embarrassments to which the indetermi- 
nate mind is subject; he estimates justly the relation 
which he bears to his fellow creatures and Creator. 
He decides and acts according to the dictates of grea- 
son, confident that happiness 15 inseparable from vir- 


heerfulness 


An Irish gentleman, whose lady. had absconded 
from him, cautioned the public against trusting her in 
these words:—“ My wife has eloped from. me without 
rhyme or reason, and I desire no one will trust her 
on my account, for I am not married to her.” 


say whether the Dutchman ate or conjugated with 


tue and intelligence. 
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ORIGINAL. cellent poem. The preliminary remarks upon | vast importance to the interests of their pos- course unappreciated. At length he devised a 


=! the prevailing vitiated- taste in this department | sessors. The former is sucha passion as actu- plan for bringing himself into notice. He took 
of literature, are precisely apposite with our |ated * the aspiring youth who fired the Ephe- |2 T@ttan, walked over the way to Mr, Smith’s 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


NIGHT THOUHTS. — own opinions upon the subject, and are re-|sian dome,”’ the latter is such a feeling as in- store, and without saying a word, astonished 

I woke, in childhood’s voiceless hour— markable for the perspicuity with which |spired the impulses:of 2 Washington. One is the unoffending Mr. S. with a terrible flogging, S pect 
No sound on earth was heard; they are expressed, as well as for their con-|the natural emotion ofa demon; the other, is the }* prosecution followed; our young lawyer made » ance 
With folded wing, in fragrant bower, vincing deductions. The merits of Dr. Mc-|innate aspiration of a God. These two pas- |* splendid speech, showed what he was, was ; T} 
Slept the gay summer-bird! Henry’s poem are canvassed with a indiscrimin- |sions, for they are such in the most conclusive fined en hundred dollars, and was immediately BS city: 
The waters smiled in silentness, tion and liberality of sentiment highly credita- signification of the phrase, and the love of lucre, retained in three suits of importance.” So : for t 
Beneath the evening sky--- ble to his character as a poet andan author. In jare the three causes which predominate over much for notoriety; a man may as well be an = CE 
On hidden wing, With tones that bless— our next we shall give such extracts from this |the designs.and interests of mankind. Love, idiot as a Solon, if by some sytem of policy he ; yes 
The night-wind murmured by! - | criticism as are likely to prove interesting to |Friendship and Religion, are subordinate to does = parent notorious; and as impudence : M 
our readers. 3 their imperial dictatorship, and are embraced |is mostly the companion of ignorance, modest oe 
5 enters tere a wath only as requisites for the ultimate furtherance merit is likely to be kept in the dark, unless a E at 
it's viewle THE LYCEUM. of anticipations connected with their over-|8tratagem similar to the lawyer's is put in re- 
4 wen, gene The second number of the 2d volume of this |whelming powers. For the advancement of | quisition. M 
be rie a ont quiet lake, work is before us. Its contents are various and \the one, or the obtainment of the other, the} * — : cay. 
A colt. ’ F Hill, its fondest ties of consanguinity have been resign- Lite vavyd N otic cs. M 
Methought spake, ne te and the most devoted pledges of affection| The first number of The Philadelphia Month- to 

“A moment---look again!” eld worthless and feeble. Many a soul has |/y Magazine appeared in this city on Monday I 


ry capacities. Besides having ably edited the |peen sacrificed onthe altar of ambition, which 


last. It is brought out in a style not excelled ee: 
Deep winds were shouting on the shore,---| Lyceum for more than a year, he is engaged in . ) 


would have shuddered in its primeval inno-|by any literary periodical on the continent.— 


And soon, that gentle scene, . the selection of meritorious articles for the |cence at the thought of such immolation. As}The editor has exerted himself most liberall - 
Gave back the imag’d sky no more, Memor ial, a literary Christmas present, for) we become familiar with the arts of the world | and successfully in rendering this work ane . 

Nor its sweet banks of green:--- which Messrs. True & Greene, offered premi-| and the duplicity of human nature, our natural able to the literature of our city. We shall ¥ 
A ruffling wave came tossing on, ums some time since. The Lyceum will here-| characters are lost, and in despite of intellect- | notice its contents more particularly hereatte Me 

With mournful murmuring; after be published simultaneously in this city, | ual resolution, we become the creatures of cir-|and in the mean time commendit to ublic ) 
And the soft night-wind’s sigh was gone, and in Boston, on the 15th of every month, a|cumstances, actuated upon by events which | amination. . ad 


With fragrance on its wing! | measure that will most probably conduce as 


were unlooked for, and participating in scenes} The Charleston papers annou 
well to the increase of its subscription list as ; pap nce as in the 


of conscious, yet unthinking turpitude. To be- | Press, the fugitive writings of the late William 


to the yune of its contents. ‘+ Letters from | come either celebrated for virtuous actions, or a with a memoir of the author, by a 
Europe,” in the present number, is a volatile, | notorious for vicious ones, or to acquire power eres 


sketchy article, and appears to have been writ- | through the influence of wealth, are the incen- Mr. Flint, yar — of the Western Review, 
ten without an object to its publication.— | tives to almost-every human action, which cha- Proposes to publish a Geography and History 


. : . of the Western States, in tw 
“ Dreamings,” a poetical article, by M. is not |racterises the progress of the world. It is a] Heis fully competent to the ae nr 
devoid of poetical merit, but cannot compare f 


; serious and interesting scrutiny toexamine the| 4 new paper will shortly be 
with * The Dying Girl” of another number, incidents connected with the passing life of \Pouvidkenels, "titled “The Times and Chane 
by W,G.C. The gentleman who writes over | any individual who has the faintest pretensions | pion of the People’s Rights.” 


I turned within my spirits cell, 
And asked why thus the wave 

On that sweet scene of peace should swell, 
And the deep terapest rave? 

The spirit answered---‘‘mark it well--- 
Think of departed years:--- | 

Think where the souls that loved the dwell, 
Passed from earth’s scene of tears! 


Joy woke, within thy tranquil breast, this signature, is a valuable correspondent of |to be of a higher grade of intellect than ordina-| A pamphlet has appeared in New-York, il- oie 
Her rich and transient springs, our Own, or we should take the opportunity of |ry men. The slightest action when inquired | lustrating the effects of Chambers’ medicine for - 
As on yon wave the soft winds rest; speaking more freely on the merits of the above |into with a knowledge of antecedent events Intemperance. : par 
With freshness in their wings:--- articl. ‘¢ The Coter-e,” isan amusing sketch of} and expected circumstances, will betray the]. Mr. Bliss, of New-York, has in the press a oad 
But soon the light of joy was past--- the oonversation whieh took place among acir-|aspirings of self-advancement, and unfold to nero ae entitled “ The Talisman.” B] | 
The deep, low voice of wail, -| cle of literary pretenders, novel readers,would-|the observer the counterfeit virtuous senti- | few 
Speaks of the dreams that could not last! | be-poets, puerile critics, imitation blue stock- | ments and mock patriotism of those who would| 4 » . ; dition of Mienet’s Hii ; ™ 
When childhood’s wreath grew pale! ings, &c. and contains some humour intermix-|be applauded for sentiments dictated only by | to be ‘published mn et ere! re oon | £E 
ed with well expressed opinions relative to re-| hypocrisy. Indeed the number of really virtu- | characterised by the the accu “on 
. cent publications. A poetical article followg,| ous beings to be found among the gifted of our | Ments, the vivacity ofits style, and the general B Tou 
Set up with burning gems--- which appears to have been written by the edi- | land, is miserably circumscribed, and their vain interest of its details. sali 
As if blest souls had spread on high, tor, and is a very creditable production. The|emulation and persevering exertions, seldom It appears from several insinuations play/ful- of 
Their sparkling diadems! fifth article we have extracted, will be found on | tends but to one goal & that is oitabned aoc be ly thrown out by different editors, that Mr. Poit 
Earth may be sad—the rufiled wave Buckingham, of the New England Galaxy, is ry 
To wind and te ts given: our 7th page. It isa brief and well written |the accomplishment of self aggrandisement. It |the author of the Tremont Theatre Pr: ys F 
essay on.‘ Female Resources for Writing,”| were better for the welfare of ourcountry & for|dress. If so, this gentleman's credit as 
His faith and hope in aven!”? contains some excellent thoughts upon | the good of mankind, if men of talents always will be materially improved, as there is 
wi w.Gc. that interesting subject. The remainder of|made disinterested and honorable actions the ptt y a press in the country, which has not rib 
Ohi) 7 ; _ |the work is more solid in its contents than the | basis of their eminence of character. But this ble npr mw = production as one of the fee- . . 
i portion we have enumerated; a want of room|is not the case. Instead of performing such intelligent sin 
| ea LE. prevents us entering into its character at more | deeds as would redound most to their credit} The Baron Westreenen de Tiellandt, has re- sto 
tay” =f | length, but as it will hereafter be published in | when examined with a scrutinising and unpre-|cently published an interesting account of the = wh 
i : ; z= | this city as well as in Boston, we deem it no- | judiced eye, their advancement is too frequent- | femains of the ancient Forum Hadriani, situa- fl poi 
eae :|thing more than courtesy to give the work a|ly the result ofthe most insidious policy which ted near the Hague. so 
ad brief notice, more particularly so, when we un- | may be devised by party and sectional feelings. The Russian corvette commanded by Baron BA 
. ha derstood the respectable and intelligent repu- | It matters but little in our days whether a man bs rangle, has he rned from.a voyage round the 
tation of its editor. The subscription list of|isa christian or an infidel, whether his morals A of the ale of 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1827. { United States Literary Gazette, has been trans-|are pure or of the most outrageous character, |made by the Baron, will Rutt in the course age 
ae — ferred to the Lyceum. so that he possesses capability of mind suffi- of a few months. | nue 
: On our fifth page will be found the prospec-}. cient to out-rival his opponent in sophistry or The Songs of Carolan,the Irish poet,as trans- " 
i | tus of the Franklin Herald, the regular publi- NOTORIETY. argumentative discussion. It is true that this lated by the late Thomas Furlong, Esq. are oe 
Lae cation of which was commenced a fortnight} A celebrated writer and one well acquainted | state of things is of the most liberal character, now in the London press. . 6 (CU! 
He i since. We understand that such arrange-| With human nature, Rochfoucald, has said,that | for the free expression of religious sentiments} Theatrical.—Mrs. Cowell’s Benefi b | the 
By : ments have been made as to ensure tothe read-| notoriety is the vice of pretenders, the mere|of whatever stamp they may be, and we have | Walnut street Theatre on Saturda acaes ty 
by RF ® ers of this paper, much valuable and interest-} counterfeit of a genuine love of fame, and to-| frequently wondered that more creeds detri-|Jast, was such a one as the exc +H wore ( 
ing, literary, scientific and agricult ral infor-| tally unworthy to be possessed by any but im-| mental to christianity, have not been brought and 
formation. The editorial duties wii, postorsandcharletans. Another writer equal- | torward-and advocated by the seekers aftern oto- | deserved. The personation of th tll 
upen Richard Penn Smith, Esq. a gentleman ly cogent of observation, observes: endeavour riety.—The wishes of the genuine lovers of | she the Maid 
a well known as editor of a respectable daily; to be first in thy calling whatever it may be, | fame, are of a nature suitable to the more per- | Don Giovanni,” was such as ae -y h ill, and 2% 
ye Journal, and will, no doubt, be sustained with| aNd consider it more genuine profit to receive | spicuous elucidation of the subjects which they | est commendations from the a the warm- 9; 
ability? The mechanical department of the|ne commendable observation from him thou | profess to treat of in their writings, or ofacha- | song of Sweet Home,” bor 
i | r Herald, is not excelled by that of any publica- deemest a man of integrity, and thy superior,|racter commensurate with praiseworthy and priately introduced was sun ith re kill | r% 
i 4 ae tion in our city, and from the low price of sub-| than ten thousand eulogies from thy equals, or| virtuous deeds.—The following anecdote re- | and melody. Mr. Cowell roy Mpc oes Se » 5 ly 
hy MiPPAption, connected with the value of its con-| those beneath thee, for these latter are para-|lated by the Editor of the New-York Courier, | rello, called forth bursts of a enemas 8 Bt 
: iM \ tents, we think it a desirable acquisition to the| sites, who would make a ladder of thy praise} will illustrate the advantages of notoriety:— | Blakely as “ The Old Soldier,” eo mB the 
inmates of every family. summit of their own selfish am-|‘* Some years ago 2 young lawyer of fine ta-| self with much natural 
ition. ‘There are many men who are as well|lents and deep learning, settled in 
The Pleasures of Friendship.—The Nationa) } pleased with the acquirement of notoriety as| western ed 
Gazette of Friday and Saturday last, containsa| in the attainment of genuin rt, the whole company con- 
genuine celebrity. The| duction, and nobody. He waited in vain| spired to render the vel 
long and-admirably written review of this ex- between these two qualities, is of 


for clients, his abilities were unknown, and of interesting aud amusing. 
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The Pilot,” dramatized from Cooper's no-. 
vel of that name, by a gentleman of this city, | 
wi]! be brought out this evening. 


he French Company succeed beyond all ex- 
<caatin Fashion and Beauty are in attend- 
ance every evening of performance. 


The Chestnut street company arrived in this 
city during last week. Mr. Warren only waits 
«the arrival of Wemyss with his recruits, to 
commence operations. Many attractions will 
ve put in requisition at this Theatre during the 
ensuing season. 


Mr. Forrest’s late benefit at New-York, pro- 
duced upwards of fifteen hundred dollars. ‘The 


oport of his shortly sailing for Europe, is alto- 
vether unfounded, 


" Mr. Cooper was to sail for Liverpool yester- 
(ay. 

Mr. Keene, the vocalist, has been engaged 
‘o perform with Signorina Garcia. 


Mr. Kean’s son, a youth of sixteen, has an 
eugagement at Drury Lane. He makes his de- 
jut as Romeo. 


LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


Walking Dress.—A dress of canary yellow 
cros de Naples, with three very broad distinct 
bias folds on the border of the skirt. Sleeves, 
« la Marie, with antique points at the wrists, 
end an enamelled bracelet of white and gold 
next tke hand. Fichu-valerine of fine India 
muslin, with mantelet ends; the pelerine finish- 
edall around by Spanish points; edged with 
fine braiding, and surrounded by flutings of 
lace. The ends of this elegant out-door cov- 
er are drawn through a bed of tartan, yellow 
cheequers on a white ground; though some la- 
dies prefer the pattern to be of different colors: 
The pelerine is fastened at the throat witha 
bow of ribbon the same as the belt; a small 


triple French ruff of lace surmounts the fichu 
part. The hat is of white crape or chip, and 


is ornamented with bows and long puffs of | 


tartan ribbons; yellow, on white ground. 
Blue silk stockings, with kid slippers of the 
same color, en sandales complete the dress. 


Evening Dress.---A gown of novel descrip- 
tion the lower part being made like a pelisse 
robe, of pink crape, richly ornamented with 
satin of the same color. One broad bias fold 
of pink satin surrounds the border, cut in 
points next the knee, to which it nearly ascends, 
at the parts where the robe closes down the 
front of the skirt, is a broad layer of satin, 
notched in points on each side; down the cen- 
\re of this ornament are bows of pink sattin 


worst of it is to come—the bills were old contt- 
nental money, not exactly at par in these days, 
still they are valuable as a memorial of the an- 
cient time” and of the heroes who were forced 
to accept such trash in payment for unexam- 
pled fortitude and unrivalled services. 

New Cotton,—About 30 bales of New Crop 


Cotton were received yesterday per ship Sa- 
vannah; it is held at 12 1-2 cents, 


By the New Orleans Daily Advertiser of 30th 
Sept. we learn that “six bales ot Cotton of this 
year’s growth, being the first new crop, arri- 
ved here on Wednesday last, to the consign- 
ment of Lee & Williams.” 


At is said that the surplus waters of the Os- 
wego canal, are sold very advantageously to 
the State of New York, and that the yearly 
rent will probably pay one half of the interest 
of the whole sum required for the construction 
of that work. 

The fair held at the Athaneum, Baltimore, 


commenced on Monday last, and is fashiona- 
bly attended. 


It is in contemplation to build a splendid 
Hotel on the land ae to the estate of 
the late Mr. Phillips, in Common-street, Bos- 
ton. Fourteen gentlemen have already sub- 
scribed 10,000 dollars each, to promote the 

lan, and we hear that the subscription is to 
Oe increased to 250,000 dollars. 


Captain Byfield, to whom has been intrust- 
ed the Survey of the riverSt. Lawrence, be- 
low Quebec, has commenced his operations 


d 


4 erecting signal posts at the wharves an 
ape Levi. 

bic roe © the 29th of November, has been 
appointed by the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire for a day of public thanksgiving. 

There are ten thousand tons of Copperas 
manufactured per annum in Stratford, Ver- 
mont; the works are owned by a company in 


Boston, and much of the copperas is transport- 
ed to that place by land. 


Lonpon, Sept. 7. 

The Hamburg Mail, with accounts-of Sun- 
day last, has brought some interesting intelli- 
gence, upon a subject which, at the present 
moment, engages a Roe deal of attention, 
viz. the exportation of gold from Great Bri- 
tain. We learn from the letters distributed 
this afternoon, that in consequence of the re- 
cent advance in the price of the precious met- 
als, a very large sum, both in gold and silver 
had been transmitted from London, and bad 
duly arrived at Humburg. 

We have seen Calcutta journals of the 26th 
and 27th March, which do not allude to any 
arrival from Martaban. ‘The intermediate pa- 
pers, which we have not seen, may contain 
some information a the subject. but had it 
been important, publications so near the 19th 
of March, would probably have noticed it, 


The accounts from Java are to the 9th of 
April. There had been no recent engagements 


ribbon, placed at equal distances. The body is 
finished in front with fichu robings in points, 
‘imilar in appearance to the Anglo-Greek 
stomacher. The sleeves are long, and of 
White crape, with double rows of antique 
points of white satin: next the hand, a broad 
zold bracelet, fastened with a cameo head. 
A dress hat of white trans parent crape, under 
the brim a fluting of broad blond, the crown 
ofthe hat covered with beautiful white plum- 
‘ge, playing every direction. 


SUMMARY. 


It is proposed in North Carolina, to employ 
‘ve State Paupers in the raising of Silk Worms 
iud making Silk. 

Commodore Porter has arrived at Pensacola. 


Cider is so plenty in the vicinity of Worces- 
er, that it is delivered abundantly at the dis- 
‘llery at 60 centis per barrel. 

There wer 
th ultimo, 


‘5 brigs, 163 


ein the port of Boston, on the 
336 sail of vessels; viz: 39 ships, 
schooners, 67 sloops, and 2 steam- 


a fact worth stati 
own Clerk, in Norwich, Ip 


has b ful- 
y filled by father and son, pea ‘year 1726 

can i 
“ther town in the Union, ee 
Fairy Gifts—The Editor of the Vj 
| Gi ill 

Herald” lately received a present of $915, wit 
out any information as to the doner. This is a 
‘ery agreeable way of receiving gifts—but the 


between the Dutch and the natives: the island 
was tranquil; commerce in a state of great de- 
pression. 

The Board of Health of Mobile under date 
of the 22d ult. announces the continued preva- 
lence of good health in that city. © 


A few weeks ago, Mr. Dean, surgeon of 
Wilmslow, extracted a musket ball from the 
head of an old pensioner, where it had been 
lodged ever since the battle of Vittoria. The 
Operation was performed with much skill, and 
the patient has experienced great relief from it. 
A few days after the operation, the veteran, be- 
ing then in a state of intoxication, threw the 
ball into the fire, exclaiming, “D n thee, 
I’ve carried thee long enough.”— Macclesfield 
Herald, , 


The progfess of the first steam vessel up the 


| river Ganges was a spectacle that will not easi- 


ly be forgotten by the inhabitants of India. It 
breasted the rushing stream like a glorious liv- 
ing Creature, independent ofthe elements, and 
was gazed on with intense interest by the 
crowd of sable natives who fringed and dark- 
ened the opposing shores. 


On Thursday, a young man, lately arrived, 
made his first ascent as a bricklayer’s labourer 


to the top of a house in Queen street, when on 
looking down, he became so giddy that all the 
rhetoric of his fellow workmen was insufficient 
to induce him to descend. The poor fellow 
laid himself down in a gutter, and declared he 
would rather starve than venture down. As 
pieens was no — from the roof into the 

Ouse, a rope and pulley were procured, and a 
handkerchief wale tied over his eyes, to his 
inexpressible joy he once more reached terra 


— in safety, where he expressed a determi-| place. 


nation to seek a less aspiring situation. —Eden- | 


burgh Paper. 


Spain appears to be in the most,deplorable 
condition. The-latest accounts state that th 
Ins urgents in Catalonia continue their depre- 
dations, and levy contributions. It is stated 
from Barcelona, that 10,000 troops were under 
orders to quell the insurrection; and another re- 

ort asserts, that General Sarsfield has been 
instructed to detatch twelve battallions from 
the French army of occupation in Catalonia; 
while on the other hand it is affirmed, that ev- 
ery effort is made to reinforce that army, with 


a view of its moving nearer to the Portuguese 
frontier. 


Greece.—The intelligence from Greece is ra- 
ther of a gratifying nature. Redschid Pacha 
had gone to Arcanania, where he had effected 
nothing. The Greeks having placed their wives 


and children within the natural fortresses of 


the country, followed his movements and in- 
tercepted his supplies, so asto prevent him from 
venturing to any distance from the coast. Ib- 
rahim Pacha, through a similar reason, had 
been obliged to return to Modon and Coron, 
from whence he had despatched two European 
officers to Zante to buy provisions, with several 
Egyptian vessels of war to guard the convoy. 


A courier extraordinary who arrived at Bay- 
one, on the evening of the 29th, has brought 
the news of the change in the Spanish ministry. 
The following are the names of those who now 
compose it: 

M. Cervajal, Inspector General of Volunteer 
Royalists, Minister of war. . 

M. Erro, Minister of Finance. 

M. Salazar, Minister of the marine. 

M. Galomarde, minister of the interior. 

It is also - said that the Duke de Infantado 
is nominated minister of Foreign Affairs. 


There is now in Paris a female, named Eli- 
zabeth Thomas Cordieux, a native of Savoy, 
who was born on 1714, and who is, in all 
probability, the French say, the Doyenne, (the 
senior) of the human race. Her face is not 
more wrinkled than that of a female half her 
age; her sight is good, her appetite excellent, 
and sho can walk ten miles a day without ex- 
hibiting fatigue; she does not make use of a stick 
to support herself; and it is really true that she 
has trudged all the way, on foot, from her na- 
tive mountains to the metropolis of France. 


* The new museum, denominated Musee Char- 
les X. will be opened to the public on St. Charles 
Day, November 4th. It will occupy the suit of 
rooms of the river front of the palace of the 
Louvre, and will consist of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties bought in Italy; and the magnificent col- 
lection .purchased of M. Durand, which is re- 
markably rich in antique Greek and Roman 
monuments, and in monuments of the arts of 
the middle ages. The rooms are now fitting 
up in the most splendid manner, the first artists 
are painting the ceilings, and the ornaments 


display an abundance of fine marbles and stuc- 
co work. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Bethlehem, on the 7th inst. Mr. William 
Nagle to Miss Sarah Hauck, both of the Bo- 
rou,'h of Easton. 

A\ Harrisburgh, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. 


Augustus H. Lochman, Mr. George Hubner to 
Mrs. Anna Knob, of that county. 


Same day, by the same, Mr. Abraham Bear 
to Miss Mary Bear, both from York county. 
On the 8th inst. Mr. John B. Kendall to Miss 
Emma Sellers, both of New York. 
DEATHS. 


At Charlestown, S. C. the Rev. Thomas C. 
Henry, D. D. pastor of the second presbyterian 
church, in that place. 


On Sunday, Mrs. Mary Tears, in the 72d 
year of her age. 


In New York, onthe 13th inst. Mr. James 
Hervey Nolen, aged 26 years. 


At Chesnut Hill, on the 9th inst. Tobias Kep- 
ler, at the advanced age of 101 years. 


JUST PTBLISHED, 
THE FIRST NUMBER 
OF THE 
_ Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
This Swork will r larly om the 
15th day of every ths designated 


in the Prospectus. . 
Subscriptions received by J. Dobson, Agent, 


No. 108, Chesnut-street. Price, $5 00. 
The Prospectus may be had at the same 


To “ those who are the chief strength, support 
and column of our political society: in respect to 
whom all other trades and professions are but the 
friese and cornice,” is respectfully submitted the 


following prospectus of a new paper now publish- 
ing in Phi adelphia, entitled 


THE FRANELIN HERALD, 


OR FRIDAY EVENING JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURF, 
LITERATURE, MECHANICS AND NEWS. 


_In Religious controversy, or Party politics, 
the paper will take no part. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The of the “ Heravp” 
which will be devoted to this important branch of 
husbandry, we hope to sustain in a satisfactory 
manner, through the promised aid of the agricul- 
tural societies of this State, the assistance of se- 
veral well known practical husbandmen, and the 
persevering industry with which we shal) search 
for any information that will throw light upon this 
important subject. Space'will also be afforded 
here for articles oninternal improvement, the cul- 
tivation of the vine, the silk-worm, &c. &c. em- 
bracing also an interesting and accurate view of — 
all new improvements, machinery, tools and all 
other things likely to prove interesting and valua- 
ble to the Horticulturalist and Farmer. 


In persenting this portion of our design we 
shall ever feel a lively interest in the advance- 
ment of its objects, proceeding in part from the 
certain consciousness that ‘* whatever tends to 
stimulate and direct the industry of our farmers, 
whatever spreads prosperityover our fields, what- 
ever carries happiness to the homes and content 
to the bosoms of our yeomanry, tends in an emi- 
nent degree to lay the foundations of our repub- 
lic deep and strong,” and to give the assurance of 
prosperity and permanence to our liberties. 


MARKETS. 


The state of the markets in the different sea- 
ports, abroad and at home, will be sedulously 
sought after, and as far as practicable, promptly 
laid before the readers of the Herald. 


LITERATURE. 


A portion of the Franklin Herald is devoted to 
polite literature of a respectable character, and to 
scientific intelligence. In furnishing suitable mat- 
ter for this department, we have secured the aid 
of several well known literary gentlemen, and 
have an ample reliance upon the promised assist- 
ance of many able writers. We have also pecu- 
liar facilities afforded us for culling from the most 
valuable Foreign and Domestic Journals, in al] of 
which es ecial attention shall be paid to chaste- 
ness, solidity and beauty. 


MECHANICS. 


We shall always finda column for improve- 
ments in mechanics, and such information asmay 
tend to the advancement of Domestic Manufac- 
tures, &c. 


_ NEWS. 


The will contain an abstract 
of all foreign and domestic intelligence, and regu- 
larly receiving as we do, upwards of two hundred 
miscellaneous journals from every quarter of our 
own iy og and from Europe, nothing that is 
passing in the world of newspapers can sibly 
scape our notice. The readers of the Herald, 
will thus every week have a birds-eye view of 
passing events throughout the world, in a conve- 
nient form, and at a rate so moderate as to come 
within the circumstances of every individual. 


In brief with its AcricutturaL character—its 
Literary department—Bank-Note table—Prices 
Current—Arrivals and Clearances—Advertise- 
ments and summary of passing events, the proprie- 
tors form a reasonable anticipation of rendering 
the Franklin Herald what in every respect it is 
designed to be—a comprehensive, useful and afn- 
ple FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


TERMS. 


i f the Franklin Herald, which is 
eiisteh on a folio imperial sheet, is two dollars per 
annum, payable advance. Address 
(post paid,) ROBERT MORRIS, 45 Chestnut- 
street, Philadelphia. 

*,* Editors who will oblige us by giving the 
‘above a few insertions, and forwarding on their 

pers, willbe gratefully entitled to an exchange, 
and such reciprocation of their politeness as is in 
our power to repay. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE CONTRAST—A SKETCH. 


*¢ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are he 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


The useful lesson of self-dependenee, of relying 
on our own energies, of: accustoming ourselves to 
seek resourses in our own minds, is only to be learn- 
ed in the school of adversity. ‘‘ Continual prosper- 
ity hardens the heart,” while it enervates the facul- 
ties of the mind, such of them I mean as call for the 
exertion of fortitude, firmness, and self-controul.— 
But it is in early life that this salutary lesson is to 
be learned—for when opinions are formed, and hab- 
its fixed; when the mind has long been accustomed 
to contemplate only scenes of prosperity, of wishes 


gratified, as soon as formed—it is much to be doubt- 


ed whether sudden adversity does not destroy, ra- 
ther than invigorate mental energies. To illustrate 
these remarks, I give a brief outline of the history 
of two females, who were connected by the ties of 
consanguinity and early affection. 

‘Lavinia and Matilda were cousins; fondly attach- 
ed to each other, they spent together many of those 
halcyon days of childhood, which pass, and leave ro 
sting behind. Lavinia’s parents both died when she 
was too young to be sensible of their loss, and she 

‘was taken to reside in the house of her maternal aunt; 
a lady passessed of a splendid fortune. In the ele- 
gant and luxurious home in which the littie orphan 
was established, she svon learned to know that her 
‘wishes were laws to the whole household. Doated 
on by her aunt, who delighted to lavish on her every 
elegance and indulgence that money can procure, 
Lavinia’s days glided on in one wuinterrupted scene 
of happiness. Naturally of a good and affectionate 
disposition, indulgence had not power to render her 
haughty or imperious—yet her mind was undoubtedly 
enervated by it, and though she was all softness and 
pliability, she was entirely destitute of that mental 
energy which alone can enable its possessor to com- 
bat the ills of life—to bear its vicissitudes with equa- 
nimity—and sustain a graceful dignity when envi- 
roned by all the ills-‘‘ which flesh is heir to.”—The fa- 
ther of Matilda, while she was yet a child, was re- 
duced by irreparable losses and failures in his mer- 
cantile concerns, to a state bordering on penury; his 
temper, naturally peevish, became, from these causes, 
nearly insupportable; his amiable wife, long an inva- 
lid, found her bodily weaknegs increase with her men- 
tal sufferings, and both parents found in their exem- 
plary child a resource in adversity of which the ten- 
der softness, and extreme delicacy of her infantile 
years, gave little promise.—Matilda watched the dis- 
contented and unhappy looks of her father, and dress- 
ed her face in smiles of. cheerfulness when her heart 
was full of sorrow—she saw the expressign of patient 
resignation in the countenance of her beloved mother, 
and soothed her by the most endearing caresses— 
she learned to restrain her own feelings, that she 
might not increase the poignancy of their's; she in- 
vented a thousand little schemes for the amusement 
of their solitary hours—({for the house where adver- 
sity has entered, seldom is crowded by visitors) and 
her earliest efforts of industry were exerted for their 
comfort—Even when her unremitting exertions 


' inadequate to soften the pain of her mother; in the 
midst of her disappointed feelings, she found consola- 
tion in the reflection that she had done her duty—and 
she was thankful that she was enabled to make these 
exertions, even when they failed of the desired effect. 

‘The mother soon sank into the grave, blessing her 


‘|ither, after the death of his wife, sunk into-a state of 


daughter with her last breath, and calling her the 
comfort and support of her declining hours. Her fa- 


mental imbecility: the task of nursing and watching 
him, devolved entirely on Matilda, to which was add- 
ed that of labouring for his support;—for, with the ne- 
gligence ever attendant on hopeless despondency, he 
had made no exertions to retrieve his affairs, and was 
now reduced to extreme poverty. For several years 
Matilda continued to support her unhappy father— 
she toiled unceasingly, and no complaint escaped her 
lips; in the midst of penury and implicated ills, she 
still maintained a graceful dignity of manner, and ne- 
ver lost sight of her own respectability, and she met 
her reward in the approving whisper of her own heart, 
and in the esteem of all who knew her. Attired in 
the garb of poverty, Matilda was treated with more 
real respect than the most splendid habiliments can 
command. The father of this exemplary girl, who 
for a long period would scarcely suffer her to be out 
.of his sight, and who clung to her with child-like help- 
lessness, at length died—then it was that Matilda first 
felt entirely without a motive for exertion, and she 
was Near giving way to despondency, when she re- 
ceived a letter from her early friend, Lavinia—the 
cousins had not met for many years; for, on his failure, 
the father of Matilda had removed to a distance from 
his former residence, and with perverse pride, had re- 
fused any intercourse with his more fortunate rela- 
tives. 

The letter, which summoned Matilda to her friend, 
who was ill, and in affliction, likewise informed her 
that the aunt who had adopted her, was dead; no fur- 
ther particulars were mentioned, but the call of af- 
fliction was sufficient to rouse Matilda from her tem- 
porary inactivity: she hastened as directed, to the 
residence of her early friend, of whose situation she 
had long been ignorant, but had imagined her sur- 
rounded by affluence, the darling of a doating rela- 
tive. But what a change was there!—Lavinia was 
in miserable apartments, the mother of a sickly infant, 


\deserted by her husband, and destitute of the means 


of support. Her aunt whom she had offended by her 
marriage, was irreconcilable in proportion to her for- 
mer unbounded indulgence. She refused to see her 
even on her death-bed—and left her, as she herself 
expressed it, to reap the reward of her ingratitude 
and disobedience. ‘The poor girl had not in fact been 
ungrateful to her benefactress; but led by the easy 
pliability of her disposition, to yield implicit credence 
to the artful tales of an unprincipled lover, she had 
eloped from the house of her aunt, trusting to her 
fondness for forgiveness.—On finding the old lady 
firm in her refusal to forgive her niece, and deter- 
mined to leave her wholly to the support of him, 
whom she had chosen, this monster in human form, 
forsook the gentle, though erring creature who had 
so fondly trusted him, and forsook also the infant 
whom he was bound to proteci. At this terrible 
juncture, the forlorn being thought of Matilda—total- 
ly incapacitated by grief from acting or.thinking for 
therself, accustomed always to lean on others for 
support, and from long habits of the most refined in- 
dulgence, rendered incapable of bodily, as well as 
mental! exertion, the situation of Lavinia was truly 
pitiable. She told Matilda her tale of misery with 
bursts of agonizing sorrow, intreating her to protect 
her child, for she felt that she could not endure life, 
“Show indeed,” exclaimed the unhappy Lavinia. “‘ How 
can I live, entirely without resources, forsaken and 
abandoned by. all:—alas!:I-cannot work! life, on such 
jterms would be insupportable, death is my only re- 
fuge.” In vain did Matilda urge the claims of her 


child—the sinfulness of despondency—the necessity, 


4 


as well as the salutary effects of exertion: she even 
modestly hinted at her own trials for many years, 
and the exertions which filial affection had enabled 
her to make. She offered to join her own endeavours 
to those of her unhappy friend; and by laudable jn. 
dustry she.assured her that they should keep above 
want, and afford suitable protection to the helpless 
infant, who smiled unconsciously in the face of itg 
mother, as if to. stimulate her to exertion for its sake, 
Matilda’s ret:+sentations and example were alike 
unavailing. It was impossible to counteract the 
force of habit—or to impart strength and energy to 
a mind weakened by indulgence and dependence on 
others.—The repining grief of the unhappy Lavinia 
soon produced serious illness, which, after long and 
painful lingering, brought her to an early grave—in 
all her sickness and her sorrows, she was sustained 
by her inestimable friend, who though she blamed as 
well as pitied her weakness, and want of fortitude, 
could not abandon her to her misery. She toiled for 
her and her infant,.as she had done for her unhappy 
parents, and consigned her with tears to the grave. 
Her sole care was now the child of her deceased 
friend. The little innocent, deserted by its natura! 
protector, and deprived by death of maternal love, 
grew and thrived under the fostering care of its stil] 


youthful nurse; and Matilda was rewarded by its rosy 


smile, for the care she bestowed on it. But another 
reward awaited this exemplary female—the brother 
of Lavinia’s unprincipled husband, hearing of his 
marriage, and desertion of his wife, sought to repair 
as much as possible the injuries she had suffered. On 
his arrival from abroad he heard these sad particulars, 
and traced the abode of his sister-in-law—she had 
departed to her last home; and her infant alone re- 
mained to benefit by his generosity and humane in- 
tentions.—He learned from those who were acquaint- 
ed with the particulars, the generous conduct of Ma- 
tilda towards the deceased, and her unremitting 
attentions to the child, together with the details of 
her early history. His fortune was ample, and he 
resolved to share it with the woman whose virtues 
had captivated his heart. Matilda was not insuscep- 
tible to his generosity, his regard found a corresponc- 
ing sentiment in her bosom; she confessed it, and 
they were united in hand as well as heart. Eaci 
vied with the other in judicious kindness to the little 
orphan, who was in a great measure the cause of 
their present happiness; and amply supplied the place 
of the parents she had lost, (for the father died abroad 
soon after his cruel desertion of her ill-fated mother.) 
Matilda conducted, in prosperity, consistently with 
her firm and. upright principles, and never forgot th: 
lessons she had learned in the school of adversity. 
H. M. 


EXTRACT 
FROM LETTERS “‘TO A YOUNG LADY.” 

entertain a secret partiality for a man, withov' 
knotving it reciprocal, is dreadful indeed. If you 
have address, and fortitude enough not to betray it, 
and thus expose yourself'to ridicule and censnre, (ané 
yet what prudence is always equal to the task,) it wi! 
cost you infinite grief, anxiety, and vexation; and + 
victory over yourself, if you do gain it, may be at the 
expense of your health’and constitution. It will, a 
the same time, totally unfit you for any other connex- 
ion; for who would take the body, when another per 
son is in possession of the soul. | 

If any man then can deliberately be so cruel as 
visit you frequently, and show you every particularity 
that is only short of this grand explanation, never se€ 
him in private; and if that is insufficient, and you stil! 
feel tender sentiments towards him, determine to shu” 
his company forever. It is easier, remember, to ¢* 
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tin suish a fire that has just broken out than one which 
has been gathering strength and violenoe from a long 
concealment. Many have neglected this necessary 
precaution, and died silent martyrs to their fondness 
and imprudence. “J‘he eye of beauty has languished 
in solitude, or beendimmed with a flood of irremedia- 
bletears. The heart-has throbbed with unconquera- 
ble tumults, which gradually have dissolved an ele- 
gant frame, that deserved a much better fate—undis- 
covered by the physician, they have baffled all the re- 
sources Of his skill, they have rendered ineffectual all 
the tenderness of friends, and death alone has admin- 
istered that ease, which neither beauty, friends, nor 
fortune could bestow. 

“It is possiblethat men may not always act from 
unamiable motives, when they carry their attentions 
to a considerable height, without an explanation.— 
Their taste may have privately singled you out from 
allthe rest of the world, whilst Providence has not 
propitiously raised them to circumstances which they 
conceive to be worth your acceptance. They may 
have a delicacy, a dignity, and independence of mind, 
which would not easily brook a repulse, or an infe- 
rior situation, and they may be very honourably prov- 
ing, by these little methods, the state of your inclina- 
tions. Ifthey are in-his favour, and your circum- 
stances are good, and you suspect a person’s conduct 
to arise from such motives, you cannot treat him with 
too much attention. He has paid you inthe most 
delicate and flattering manner, the highest compli- 
ment in the world, and you may depend on his affec- 
tion being more sincere, in proportion as it.is less as- 
suming, confident, or obtrusive. 

If you suppose on the other hand, that any person 
allies your feelings from wantonness, or mere amuse- 
ment, you cannot show him too marked a contempt. 
Though delicacy will not permit you to glance at the 
particular impropriety of his conduct, yet there are a 
thousand methods of making him feel his own insig- 
nificance, and of changing the little plumage of his 
vanity imto a monument of his shame. ‘There is 
something so unmanly in sporting with the tender 
feelings of a woman; there is something so truly de- 
suicable in the character of a person who wishes a 
consequence built upon the tears and distresses of 
those whom all great and generous minds are disposed 
'o protect, that if a female coguette is odious to your 
scx, a male one should be doubly abhorred by his own. 

“Ifa person once comes to a serious declaration in 
your favour, affect no prudish air of reserve. Ifyou 
really feel an affection for him, and can indulge it, with 
prudence, do not scruple to acknowledge it or to treat 
him with the greatest openness and candour. This 
will engage forever the esteem of every liberal and 
honest man. If from any circumstance, unforeseen 
at the time, you should be urfder the necessity of dis- 
missing him as a lover, you will never fail to retain 
him as a friend, and though with a base designing 
person, such conduct may expose you to some little 
inconvenience, yet whose will be the disgrace ?— 
Leave him to the contempt and indignation of the 
sensible, and let him make the most of the godlike 
reflection that he has endeavoured to triumph over 
artless innocence, and unsuspecting sensibility. 

Your sex, I know, have ideas of suspense, and 
ilcy that it heightens the merit of the prize. But I 


]rous to make a man the object of observation, perhaps 
of ridicule, because he has tendered you his warmest 
affections, andthe envy of your own sex will not be 
disposed to spare you, for such a palpable display of 
vanity and pride. If you intend to marry, it is the 
highest impolicy, and if you mean to dismiss him, it is 
cruel to aggravate dismission with contempt-” 
FEMALE RESOURCES FOR WRITING. 


In the present competition for literary fame, when 
novels, tales, essays, letters and sketches, are thickly 
clustering around us, it may not be amiss to consider 
what paths of literature are most accessible to the fe- 
male pilgrim. It is true, that not many remain un- 
trodden, and that it would be difficult for the most 
brilliant imagination to strike into one wholly new, 
unless indeed some literary Semiramis were to ascend 
to the heights of the epic poetry, and present the 
world with a poem that would rival Homer, Dante, or 
Milton. In that case there is little doubt that she 
might walk in solitary grandeur the lonely monopoliz- 
er of immortality. But although no woman has yet 
accomplished this task, there are still many species of 
composition within her reach,—particularly at the 
present period, when, by the prevalent system of-ed- 
ucation, all the treasures of knowledge are unlocked. 
Formerly, a woman in New-England was considered 
well educated, if she had “cyphered beyond the single 
rule of three,” had a tolerable knowledge of Dil- 
worth’s spelling-book, could say Guthrie’s grammar 
by heart, (an acquaintance with the application of its 
rules was unnecessary,) find the latitude and longi- 
tude of Boston and London, and perform a few prob- 
lems on the globe. Yet evenin those dark days wo- 
men wrote, and often made up in quantity what they 
wanted in quality; but now that they receive their in- 
spiration from the purest sources, and are educated 
by the wise and the learned, there is no reason why 
they should not contribute their part towards the im- 
provement of mankind. 

No compositions are more generally interesting, 
than the delineations of character, and for this gra- 
phic art, the mind of woman is particularly adapted. 
Nature has given her a quick perception of what is 
fair and beautiful, that is infinitely more valuable than 
the deductions ofreason. It may not be her province 
to portray man in the bold and active scenes of life, to 
describe the conqueror in his career of sanguinary 
glory, or the hero when he “ plucks bright honour 
from the moon;” nor yet to tread the mazy paths of 


the least satisfactory method of drawing characters. 
It is for the nice, and almost imperceptible shades of 
feeling that we search; and situation and action are 
useful only for the developement of the operations of 
the mind. Itis the happy union of these auxiliaries 
that gives their superiority to the Waverley novels. 
Madame de Stael’s romances have little merit as 
to plot or incident, but in the delicate delineation of 
|thought and feeling they lead the soul a willing cap- 
tive. What could have given the charm to Richard- 
son’s novels, but his happy art of pourtraying charac- 
ters by their own thoughts and sensations? How few 
events are scattered through the sixteen ponderous 
volumes of Sir Charles Grandison and Clarissa Har- 
lowe? (for such was the magnitude of the first English 


dare not recommend such a dangerous expedient. If||edition,) and yet even at this day the intensity of in- 


the cunning be discovered, the punishment may be a 
lasting coldness and neglect: I do not know of any 
thing so really graceful as unaffected simplicity... Ne- 
Yer disclose the offers or preference you receive, eXx- 
“épt to those friends who are immediately interested 
‘0 your decision. They are secrets of honour, which 
you should carry inviolate to the grave. It is ungene- 


terest which they excite is acknowledged by people of 
cultivated taste. 
In this department of accurate delineation, woman 
assumes a rank equal, if not superior, to that of men. 
Added to a finer tact, she has a better opportunity of 
studying character. Men shut up their hearts from 
jeach other, but to the gentler sex they are confiding, 


the statesman or the politician; but perhaps this is| 


- 


and not ashamed to discover the tenderness, the sym- 
pathy, and the-sensibility of their nature; their affec- 
tions,frozen by prudence and worldly intercourse, 
grow liquid in the presence of an intelligent and feel- 
ing woman. 

It is often said that our country is wanting in inci- 
dent for novel writers, but if it is rich in variety of 


character, we have the best materials. Where the 


hand of the Creatorspreads his rainbow hues over the 
mind, there may always be found enough to give in- 
terest to any work of fiction. We would not say the 
tale is unimportant: it ought to illustrate and bring 
out the distinguishing features and passions of human 
character; but this is its highest and most valuable 
purpose. | 

There have been attempts in our mother country to 
make novels the vehicles of religious instruction, 
but we think unsuccessfully. “‘ Colebs in search of 
a wife,” was perhaps the most approved of this class, 
but he seems to have walked his round, obtained his 
bride and retired into obscurity; while other works 
of the same author, particularly those on “ Female 
Education,” and “ Practical Piety,” still maintain a 
high rank in the literary world. Yet though novels 
and tales may not be calculated for religious or dge- 
trinal instruction, yet they ought to be the vehicles of 
exalted sentiment, and imbued with rational and en- 
lightened piety. It is not an inconsequential thing to 
write for the public; the works of an author, unless 
they are insignificant, must produce a good or ul 
effect; they immediately take their station in a Circu- 
lating Library, and go from house to house till a new 
work succeeds the old. In France, novels have been 
issued and circulated, as fatal in their effects as the 
poisoned letter that destroyed the being who opened 
it. Thanks to our purer state of society, such works 


| would not be tolerated; but next to disseminating 


evil, is the frivolous waste of time, into which a 
worthless novel seduces the young and idle. 


It would be wise for every female to weigh we! 
her own powers before she attempts to publish, and 
above all her motives. If she seek celebrity, she 
will probably be disappointed; but if she write with 
the humble but earnest desire of contributing her 
mite towards the improvement and happiness of 
society, though she may fail in the great meed of an 
Author, hterary fame, she will at least reap the re- 
ward of improving herself.—The Lyceum. 


GOOD HUMOTR, 

Is the clear blue sky of the soul, on which every star 
of talent will shine more clearly, and the sun of ge- 
nius encounter no vapours in his passage. ‘Tis the 
most exquisite beauty of a fine face; a redeeming 
grace ina homely one. It is like'the green inthe 
landscape, harmonizing with every colour, mellowing 
the glories of the bright, and softening the hue of the 
dark; or like a flute, in full concert of instruments, a 
sound, not at first discovered by the ear, yet filling 
up the breaks in the concord with its deep melody. 


HUMAN LIFE, 


Like the sea, is exposed to frequent hurricanes, ° 


and the evening of the brightest day is often obscur- 
ed and tempestuous. The wise ought to say of the 
world, as Palinurus, the famous pilot said of the sea, 
‘Shall I confide in that monster?” _ Should we learn 
to distinguish the felicities of nature from the chime- 
ras of the world, and to discover truth in the midst of 
the shades that surround it; to do this should be the 
constant aim of every mortal; it is indeed the one 
thing necessary. This manner of life should be the 
object of all our desires, and if we could obtain it, 
there would be no cause of envy and discontent. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE ‘SILENT LYRE,’ TO HARRIET. 


If flattering word, or tuneful strain, 
Might call to life a silent lyre, 
Thou would’st not, lady, ask in vain, 
Its humble notes would sound again, 
- And friendship should its chords inspire. 


Its song would tell of one whose lay 
Imparted joy in times gone by; 

Of one who shed a cheering ray 

When friends and heme were far away, 
And pain had claim’d its saddest sigh. 


But verse is needless where the breast : 
Retains within its holiest cell, : 
The seal by gratitude imprest, 


Where friendship dwells a welcome guest, 
And in its fondness loves to dwell. 


‘ Sad is the fate of him who gives | 
The hours of fleeting youth to song; 
In fancy’s fairy groves he lives, 
But wakes to pain, and vainly strives, 
To leave the bowers he lov’d so long. 


To grief, alas! he wakes and finds, 
Too late, that life hath many a woe, 

That poesie round his spirit binds 

Its potent chains, while sorrow winds 
Its meshes round his path below. 


Then ask not why a timid lyre, 

- Nomore its humble notes doth raise: 
Life’s cares have long since quench’d its fire, 
Nor dare its broken strings aspfre 

E’en to the voice of partial praise. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


THE INFIDEL.---by Mrs. Muzzy, 
I saw the infant at his mother’s knee, 
His chubby arms crossed on his little breast, 
His pouting lips, repressing childish glee; 
With meek, low tone his lisping prayer address’d— 


-To that good God who shielded him from harm— 


Guarded his steps, his little wants supplied, 
Watch’d his soft slumbers on his mother’s arm, 
And gave him shelter, food, all else beside. _ 


I saw him rove the meadows, wildly free, 

His school-day tasks suspended for awhile; 

The soul’s pure sunshine, childhood’s harmless glee, 
Shone in his eye, and revell’d in his smile! 


_ I saw him enter, where the village throng, 


Warn’d by the bell’s loved summons, meet in prayer, 
With glowing heart he joins the sacred song— 
With holy reverence, hears the precepts there. 


I saw a change—the Sabbath day arrives— 

But not for.him to seek the house of prayer; 
“He doubts there is a God”—and doubting, lives, 
The worthless object of His gracious care! ‘ 
Still he could blush, and when the tearful eye 


Of love, was fix’d upon his alter’d cheek— 
Conscience, not wholly stifled, heaved a sigh, 


Her voice he drown’d in reasonings, bright tho’ weak. 
_A fearful change—with converse rude and wild, 


In boisterous mirth, he spends those sacred days! 
O’er midnight cups that holy name reviled; 
Which oft his infant lips invoked in praise. 


The last sad change—upon his dying bed, 
Convyulsed with fearful pains, I saw him lie, 


j 


“There is no God!” the unbeliever said— 


’T was vain—the vile assertion was in vain! 
Conviction came, no reasoning could control; 


“There is a God!” struck on his parting soul. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES ON AN INFANT, . 
Who lay sleeping on a bed of Flowers.—by w. F. MARYIN. — 


Hush, infant hush, and'save thy tears, . 
To gem thy cheek in after years; 

A generous tear perchance may borrow, . 
A sun-beam from the shades of sorrow. 


Yet! weep thee on—the roses round thee, 
Shall scarcely fade ere care has found thee; 
The world will sip like bee’s from flowers, 
The sweetness from thy future hours. 


Smile! infant smile—when griefs betide thee, 
Hope’s Angel form shall waste beside thee, 
Her soft blue eyes, with kind emotion, 

Shall light thy bark o’er sorrows ocean. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUMS 
TO X. C. 
On reading his Turkish Eclogues. 
Awake, my harp, inspired by the song 
Of other minstrels, touch the vocal strings; 
- Let ringing echo his wild notes prolong, 
Until again the Turkish minstrel sings; 
Until his muse adds fuél to the fire, 
That warms my fancy and attunes my lyre. 
Thou who hast sung of ** Sharon’s viny grot,” 

Of “ myrrh-crown’d hills, where spicy camphor grows,” 
Say, hast thou viewed that ever-blooming spot, 
Or from the stem there pluck’d one purpling rose? 
landscape picturesque, the mystic trees,” 
Hast fondly view’d, or imaged “ scenes like these.” 


Spirit of sweetness! from thy trance awake! 
In Turkish costume be thy youth array’d, 
Oh, that vast ocean were“ compass’d lake, 
That I might cross to see a Turban’d maid, 
And with love’s holy sanction breathe my vow, 
Although the crescent sparkled on her brow. 
‘High favor’d bard! thy golden lute has rung, 
Plaintive as Cassem, and as Genzel sweet, 
Wild as the Eolian harp, on willow hung, 
To woo the singing zephyrs where thé meet, 
Accept this humble lay to genius due, 
This simple wreath my muse has twined for you. 
AVON, 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honeyfrom neglected flowers.” 
Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 


From all we encounter some good to elicit, 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


GOD. 


All things proceed from God; his power is @nbound- 
ed, his wisdom is from eternity, and his goodness en- 
dureth forever. 

He sitteth on his throne in the centre, and the breath 
of his mouth giveth life to the world. 

He toucheth the stars with his finger, and they run 
their course rejoicing. | | 

On the wings of the wind he walketh abroad, and 
performeth his will through all the regions of unlimited 
uy Order, and grace, and beauty spring from his 

The voice of wisdom speaketh in all his works; but 
the human understanding comprehendeth it not. 


man as a dream; he seeth as in the dark; he reasoneth, 
and is deceived | 


MODESTY. 
The first step towards being wise, is 
thou art ignorant; and, if thou wouldst not be esteemed 
foolish in the judgment of others, cast off the folly of 


| being wise in thine own conceit. 


As a plain garment best adorneth a beautiful woman, 


" a decent behaviour is the greatest ornament of wis- 
om. 


“There ts no God!”’ or what a wretch am J. 


There is a God! flash’d through his burning brain! 


The shadow of knowledge passeth over the mind of] 


know that 


The speech of a modest man ‘giveth lustre to truth, 
and the diffidence of his words absolveth his error. 

He turneth away his ear from his own praise, and be. 
lieveth it not; he is the last in discovering his own per. 
fections. 

- Yet, as a veil addeth to beauty,,80 are his virtues set 
off by the shade which his modesty casteth upon them. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO ROMEO. 


I know not that thy heart is false, or that thy vows would seek 
To steal away the rosy flush from virgin woman's cheek; 

I know not that thy soul is dark, or that thine arts betray, 
For oh! thy words have ali the sooth that innocence might say. 


If looks are pottraits of the soul—if glances can disclose, 
The truth that mingles in the faith which through thy bosom 
glows, 
shine have confess’d enough to calm each wav’ring doubt and 
ear, 
And mingle with my dreams of thee the joys of love sincere. 


Yet many a lip hath curs’d thy name, and many a tongue in 
wrath 

Invoked the angry blasts of heaven to mar thy onward path, 

And many a voice hath breath’d its tale ofall thy dark misdeeds, 

Of plighted faith, and broken vows, and vices early seeds. 


I know thou art not free from guilt, but oh! I scorn the fool 

Who loves a thing of gentleness, untried if passion’s school; 

And though there’s many a misty cloud that rests upon thy 
name, 

The soul that mocks at petty wrath is not allied to shame. 


Iflove has found a burning home within thy bosom’s cell, 

And if no traits of treachery among its throbbings swell, 

Thou know’st my heart was never cold when thon wert free from 
guile, 

Thou knowt that hatred cannot light my features with love's 
simile. 


But if the vows thou'st proffered me are fictions of deceit, 
And if love’s dreams decay as soon as springtimes roses fleet, 
Know, Romeo, that a maiden’s pride can teach her to despise 
The wretch wnose arts would make her hopes love’s earliest sac- 
rifice. AMANDA. 


An Irish dignitary of the church, not remarkable for 
veracity, complaining that a'tradesman of his parish had 
called him a liar, Macklin asked him what reply he 
made—* I told him,” says he, “thata lie was amongst 
the things I dared not commit.” “ And why, Doctor,” 
replied Macklin, *‘did you give the rascal so mean an 
opinion of your courage?” 


An eloquent author thus describes the solacing ten- 
derness of his partner in life’s joys and vicissitudes— 

“‘ Ata time, alas! when every thing displeased me, 
when every object was disgusting, when my sufferings 
had destroyed all the energy and vigor of my soul, 
when grief had shut from my streaming eyes the beau- 
ties of Nature, and rendered the whole universe a drea- 
ry tomb, the kind attentions of a wife were capable of 
conveying a secret charm—a silent consolation to my 
mind. Ah, nothing can render the bowers of retirement 
so serene and comfortable, or can so sweetly soften all 


our woes, as a conviction that woman is not indifferent 
to our fate.”’ 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] | 
TO MISS W’G ae 


Oh! where is the soul that’s so dead to all feeling, 
As not to be moved when thy voice sweetly fiows, 
When music’s soft notes ffgm thy bright lips are stealing, 
To lull all our sorrows and cares to. repose. 


When ’round me the‘clouds of misfortune may lower, 
And every fond dream of my youth disappears, _ 
Oh! then I'll reflect that thy song had the power 
To banish the gloom of my earlier years. 


How often I’ve “ sigh’d when thy ditty was ended,’’ 
And wish'd to call back the past moments again, 
When thy voice sweetly flowing, with melody blended, 

Enraptur’d I hung on thegoul-thrilling strain. 


May peace, lovely songstress, for ever attend thee, 
ay thy pathway through life ne’er be lonely or drear, 
May virtue and happiness always befriend thee, 
And exclaim in thy bosom, “ our home is still here.” 
EDWIN. 


| A man may be a fool with wit but never with 
judgment. 
Viggue dwells not on the tongue but in the heart. 
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of every description neatly executed. 
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